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is, from certain motives and feelings. The very 
same thing may be a ceremonial work or a moral 
work, according to the state of mind under which 
it is done. As, for example, suppose that a man 
says a certain number of prayers daily, because he 
thinks that the mere saying them over has an 
| effect itself; without his being at all in earnest 
| about the meaning of them: this is a ceremonial 
But let a man pray out of the strength 
and -sincerity of his own feelings, because he 
| hates sin and loves God, and craves God’s hep 
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We say, then, that men cannot be justified by 
outward actions of any sort, because although 
they can do such actions, yet they are when dove 
of no .value to justify. Neither can men 
justified by their moral actions, because ali hough 
virtue in itself, or holiness, is worthy of all honor, 
yet our moral actions are not sufficiently pure, 
nor sufficiently habitual, to deserve in God’s sight 

, the name of yirtue: what we do well is not dons 
perfectly well, and it is mixed up with a grea 
deal of evil. 

Therefore God declares to us that we must be 
justified by faith: and this is repeated many 
times over in the Scriptures, not always in the 
same words when the same thing is meant, nor 
| always expressing quite the same thing, when 
the words used are the same. But undoubted}y 
there is un excellence, a pre-eminence ascribed 
to faith in the New Testament, which forms one 
of the great peculiarities of the Scripture: inso 
much that as in our Lord’s words in the text, « 
| in many other places, the great lesson inculcate: 
| is briefly this, ‘‘ Believe and be saved.” 
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or bad.” And St. James, as is well known, 
does not hesitate to say in express words, ‘that a 
man is justified in part by his works: language 
which is scarcely so strong as that of the Epistle 


and so far as we know there was nothing in the 
particular circumstances of those to whom it was 
written which makes it more applicable tothem 
than to others. It would seem right, therefore, 


to the Hebrews, where it says, ‘‘God is not|to explain St. Paul’s language in other Epistles, 
unrighteous to forget your work and labor of| when he may touch upon the same subject acci- 


love which you have showed towards His name ;” 


for by saying ‘‘ God is not unrighteous to forget | 


your work,” the conclusion must be, if we take 
the words literally, that God would be unrighte- 
ous if he did forget it, that is, that the works of 
love spoken of had an absolute claim of right 
upon God’s reward ; which would be at once the 
doctrine of merit, and a making of our salvation 
to be, in certain cases at least, a matter not of 
grace, but of debt. 

Why do I mention passages seemingly so op- 
posite? Is it merely to involve the question in 
more difficulty; to represent the Scriptures as 
teaching nothing clearly about it, or as speaking 
contradictions, so that we must either cast off 
St. Paul on the one hand, or St. James and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews on the other? God 
forbid: I believe that here, as in other matters, 


the seeming contradictions of the Scripture are 
amongst its most precious lessons; and that by 
casting off any part of that revelation which God 
has, as it were, joined together as ove, we should 
but impair the value of the other part which we 


retained. But I mention them to show, in the 
first place, the difficulty of the subject, and that 
it is very easy to fail in expressing what the 
Scripture means to couvey altogether, so as to 
omit something which ought not to be omitted, 
and to put forward other things too prominently 
and too exclusively. And I mention them yet 
more to show that we ought not to be nice in 
finding fault with each other's language on such 
points, seeing that the language which we often 
condemn in one another is no more than what 
St. Paul on one hand, and St. James on the 
other, have said before us; have said, and have 
said also with no qualification expressed along 
with it; and yet it would be very rash, and very 
painful, to say that either of these apostles was 
inculcating error. Therefore, although a man’s 
language may awaken suspicion in us, yet there 
is an absolute evil in tying every one down to 
precisely the same forms of expression; and 
what we find fault with may be no other than a 
different truth, and not at all an opposing error. 

It seems an important rule to seek for the 
most exact language on any subject in those 
writings which treat of it generally and directly, 
rather than in those where it is spoken of by 
the way, the notice of it arising out of some 


dentally, by his language upon ft in the Epistle 
to thé Romans, where he has written upon it 
expressly ; and to do the same also with the 
language of other parts of Scripture, where it is 
of the same sort; that is, where it notices the 
matter of justification rather in passing, as it 
were, and owing to some particular oceasion 
leading to the mention of it, than as the gen- 
eral subject of the writing, which is to be un- 
folded fully, and with the utmost accuracy of 
expression. 

Now it cannot be denied, that the faith on 
which St. Paul lays so much stress, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, is opposed to the works 
of the law in this sense; that he who would be 
justified by the law says to God, “Thou hast 
commanded certain things, and I have done 
them, therefore I have earned my wages;” 
whereas he who would be justified by faith says 
rather, “ Thou hast commanded certain things, 
and I have not done them, therefore I have 
earned no wages, but thy displeasure; only I 
throw myself upon Thee as on a God who for- 
givest sin, whereof Thou hast given assurance 
to all men in that Thou hast .given thine own 
Son to be a sacrifice for sin, that so there might 
be forgiveness.” The essence then of justifica- 
tion by works is a reliance on what we have done 
for ourselves ; that of justification by faith, is a 
reliance on what God has done and will do for 
us. So far I think is clear; and taking a 
heathen, or a man who had ‘Dev er heard of 
Christ, and whose life had been full of sin, the 
answer as made to him seems quite intelligible 
and satisfactory; “ You cannot be justified by 
works, but come to God, and throw yourself on 
His mercy for Christ’ s sake, and then He forgives 
you, and you are justified.’ And up to this 
point I do not know that any Christians would 
be found to disagree, if their language be inter- 
preted fairly. But the difficulty lies beyond; 
take such a man ten years, or five years, or one 
year, or it may be a few weeks, or days, or even 
hours, after we had so spoken to him, and told 
him that he was justified by faith; he says, it 
may be, “I feel that my life is still mixed with 
much of sin, that my heart is nut towards God 
such as it should be. Am I still justified, or is 
the past justification undone by sins since com- 
mitted ; and if I can be justified again now by 








faith, can I be so yet a third time: and what is 
to be the end, and to what am I to look at last 
for justification, when my works seem still, as 
before, unable to bear the burden? But yet to 
claim forgiveness repeatedly after repeated sin 
seems abusing God’s mercy, and doing dishonor 
to the blood of His Son. Works can justify at 
no time ; faith, 1 can well understand, can justify 
once, but can it justify repeatedly?” What is 
any man to do, what is he to believe, when hav- 
ing early, perhaps, received bis religious impres- 
sions, and having once come to God in and 
through Christ, he lives a long life afterwards, 
and in that long life sins daily? When he 
comes to depart from the body, where can be his 
hope? Or has he only to wish in vain that he 
had died the very instant when he had first be- 
lieved, for then he could have felt that he was 
fully forgiven and justified; then he had cast 
away his past evil and had come to Christ for 
pardon and salvation, but the evil had since re- 
turned within him, and with its revival the 
pardon and salvation must have passed away. 
Now how is such a man, that is, how is each 
one of us,—for the case is ours,—how is each 
one of us putting such a question to be answer- 
ed? Shall we say, as some do, that having been 
redeemed from sin to become servants of holiness, 
our lives are therefore to be holy; that Christ’s 


Spirit was given us to make them so; that the 
plain question to be asked therefore is, are we 


holy? And if we are not, then what benefit 


have we from our justification? We are not now 


redeemed, although we might have been once ; 
we are sinners, and as such are to be judged. 


Surely there is much of truth in this language ; 
but then what hope does it leave for any of us? 
For it was the imperfection of our holiness which 
made Christ first needful to us, and yet we are 
still asked whether we are holy; holy, that is, ac- 
cording to God's judgment of holiness, for as to 
holy in man’s sense of the term, that will serve us 
nothing. We were but mocked, then, with a 
prospect of redemption, which could only have 
been effectual, had we died the very instant that 
We are again called to 
produce our works, and again we must confess 
that we are sinners. (God be merciful to us, for 


we first embraced it. 


without His pardon we are again lost. 


Or shall we say again, as others have said,— 
fear not, only believe ; Christ is mighty to save 
His own, and He has saved and will save you to 
the uttermost. Even at the last hour of life, as 
at the first moment when you come to Him, you 
are His redeemed. And surely this too is scrip- 
tural language, there is much of God’s truth 
here. Yet again, Christ may save those who 
have been sinners, will He save those who are 
sinners still? He will save His own to the ut- 
termost: but are not His own the holy and the 
good? QOrif it be His glory to save sinners, 
those who are as well as those who have been, is 
there not an accursed thought close at hand to 
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whisper, “‘ Then my continued sin is His greater 
glory.” And what then becomes of watchful- 
ness, what of self-denial, what of the victory of 
the Spirit over the flesh? Death is near, and 
there is a man of sinful heart and sinful life, not 
changed into Christ’s image, yet claiming to be 
one of Christ’s redeemed, because he believes 
that Christ hassaved him. And is this Christ’s 
gospel, is it indeed in this sense that Christ 
died for sinners ? 

See then how warily we should speak in this 
matter, speak whether in answer to others, or to 


ourselves. Surely the answer has not yet been 


found in what has been now given ; with much of 
divinest truth there is clearly something missed 


or perverted, which causes us in both of the views 


given above to lose the perfect Gospel of God. 
If we must look to our holiness of life for assur- 


ance, is not that to build again upon the quick- 
sand? Is not that to look to ourselves for 
salvation, and not to Christ, and to look where 


we must look in vain? Or if without looking to 
ourselves we look only to Christ, and hope and 
believe whilst we are full of sin, and look to be 
redeemed from death, because Christ has died, 
although we have never risen with Him again to 
a new life of holiness; is not this to make Christ 
the minister of sin, and to hope where God says 
that there is no hope? We must see, therefore, 
how it may be possible to see the truth of each 
of these views, and yet escape their error: and 
after having shown the difficulties of the ques- 
tion on the right and left, to see how far, with 
God’s blessing, it may be possible to avoid them. 
And this, if God permits, shall be the subject of 
one more concluding lecture. 
(To be concluded.) 


—— 


“ THE STILL SMALL VOICE.” 


“ Jesus went forth with his disciples over the 
brook Cedron, where was a garden. And Judas 
knew the place, for Jesus oft-times resorted 
thither with his disciples.” (John, xviii. 1,2.) 
The brook Cedron, or Kidron, is now only a dry 
channel, through which no stream flows, except 
during the heavy rains of winter; but on crossing 
it, near the north-east corner of the city, you 
come to a plot of ground, enclosed with a 
stone wall, which has long been pointed out as 
the garden of Gethsemane ; and as the situation 
corresponds to the place described in the gospel 
narrative, being near to the Mount of Olives, 
there is little reason to doubt that in or near this 
spot the mysterious agony of our blessed Lord, 
‘‘when he offered up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears unto Him that was 
able to save him from death,” (Heb. v. 7.,) took 
place. In this enclosure are eight very old olive 
trees. I felt this a solemn spot; it was im possi- 
ble to visit it, for the first time, at least, without 
a lively recollection of Him “ who poured out his 
soul unto death.” I felt how natural to the hu- 
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man mind is the worship of the v risible—the tive: 
of relics. 
of those ancient olive trees. It is easy to under- 
stand how, from the time of Peter unto the pres- 
ent day, men should be disposed to say, when 
deeply ‘impressed i in a particular spot, “ Let us 
build a tabernacle here ;’’ but even if experience 
had not shown the futility of such attempts to 
perpetuate the impression, I believe the principle 
is in itself wrong, as tending to encourage a low 
estimate of the degree i in which God’s 8 presence 
may be now enjoyed. If we really believe that 
where two or three are gathered together in 
Christ’s name, He is there in the midst of them, 
actually though invisibly present, we ought to 
feel that to us the place where He is now present 
in spirit is more holy than the place where He 
was in person many hundred years ago; and thus 
the upper room, the open tield, or our own pri- 
vate chamber, where (rod condescends to meet 
with us, should be to us “ none other than the 
house of God, and the gate of Heaven.” I firmly 
believe that, if we seek to affect the mind by the 
aid of architecture, painting, or music, the im- 
pression produced by these adjuncts is just so 
much subtracted from the worship of the unseen 
Jehovah. If the outward eye is taken up with 
the material splendor, or forms of external beau- 
ty, the mind’s eye sees but little of “ Him who 
is invisible ;” the ear that is entranced with the 


melody of sweet sounds, listens not to the * still 


small voice” (1 Kings, xix, 6,) by which the 
Lord makes his presence known.—- From “A visit 
to my Father Land,” by Rupitey H. Her- 
SCHELL. 


_——,- 
GOVERNMENT 

EXERCISE. 

The true theory and right exercise of govern- 
ment, whether in civil or religious societies, are 
questions of deep interest, and of great practical 
import ance. If we reflect for a moment upon 
the consequences involved in the use of the au- 
thority vested in governing bodies, however con- 
stituted, when the welfare of a number of hu- 
man beings is concerned—if we regard the bene- 
fits, which may flow from a wise exercise of con- 
trolling power, or the evils which follow from 
its abuse or neglect,—we cannot look with in- 
difference upon the principles which guide the 
rulers of any society. These considerations will 
lead us to dwell with peculiar thoughtfulness 
upon the discipline of our own Re ligious Socie- 
ty—upon its ¢ ‘hurch government. 

The practical wisdom and true spiritual dis 
cernment of our early Friends were in nothing 
more conspicuous than in the establishment 
and sound organization of their meetings for dis- 
cipline. Their institution is a complete answer 
to those who accuse our predecessors of an un- 
bridied fanaticism. It was the work eminently 
of sober Christian men, who were conscious of 
their weakness as well as of their strength, and 
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whe acknowledged the limits, as well as hee ex- 
tent, of their individual liberty. And we have 
no disposition to believe that the need for dis- 
ciplinary arrangement has passed away. Human 
nature is ever essentially the same, and we 
gratefully accept the legaey of Christian wisdom 
which we have received, as an ornament and a 
safeguard to our little body, reminding us, with 
a constant though gentle pressure, that faith 
without works is dead. 

The consideration, then, towards which we 
are anxious to lead the minds of our readers, is 
not that of any organic change in our internal 
system of government, but that of the best use 
and development of the system which we possess. 
Do our various meetings for discipline—do our 
Preparative, our Monthly, our Quarterly, and 
even our Yearly Meetings answer the important 
ends for which they are intended, as fully as 
they should do? Do they tend, as much as the ry 
should tend, to build us up together i in the most 
holy faith? Do they tend, as much as they 
should tend, to gather and keep in the fellow- 
ship of the Gospel the variously-cireumstanced 
members of our body? Do they promote, as they 
should promote, the instruction of the young. 
and the confirmation of the weak and wavering ” 
Do they operate, as they should operate, to con- 
vince the transgressor of the error of his ways. 
and to lead him back into the paths of holiness 
or of peace? Do they encourage, as they should 
encourage, the appearances of good in all/, ra 
ther than simply condemn that which may be 
evil in some ? And, further, do they adapt them- 
selves with a wise discretion to the acfua/ wants 
and circumstances of their members, rather than 
follow the form, devoid of the spirit, of past 
days ? 

These are questions, which, for the present, 
we would rather ask, than attempt formally to 
answer. So fur as the suggestion of them im- 
plies a misgiving that they may notall be capa 
ble of receiving, with truth, affirmative answers. 
we are willing to accept the responsibility. W« 
will cone ude with a few general observations. 
which suggest themselves as of importance, in 
connexion ‘with the present subject. 

We think, in the first place, that the relig 
tous character of our meetings for discipline 
might, with advantage, be more co ustantly and 
more prominently kept in view than is some 
times the case. Even when secular business is 
necessarily transacted in them,the sprit in which 
it is conducted should not bea work lly one. If 
whatever we do should be done to the glory of 
God, it eminently becomes us to aim at this high 
standard on such occasions as those of which we 
are now speaking. 

Then, again, it sesms to us greatly to be de 
sired, that these meetings should not be mere 
courts of justice (however tempered with mercy) 
for the trial of offenders, but occasions for the 
encouragement of those who do well—occasions 
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for cherishing the tender puttings-forth of love 
to God and love to man. This cultivation and en- 
couragement of that which is good, should, ni 
our view, be regarded as one special duty of 
elders, overseers, and of the living members of 
our body at large; in more than the mere 
detection of that which is wrong. We believe 
that Christian labor of this kind would, in many 
instances, bear abundant fruit. 

We would also invite the attention of our 
friends to the great superiority of that system 
of government which notices and deals with ten- 
dencies towards deviations from the right course, 
over that system which neglects them until they 
have assumed the character of wide departures. 
The helmsman, with his eye the 
does not so much direct the ship into her 
as keep her in it. He does not wi iit 


until ae has mate : ully changed her direction, 
but ge ntly checks, 


side or the othe Tr, 
Such, to a large extent, is the 
ruler. That government is often the most pow- 
erful and effective which is the least felt in the 
specific mode of its operation. 

Lastly, we would urge the pressing necessity 
wisely to consider the requirements of our pre- 
sent circumstances, and careful ly to adapt our 
measures to them. The nineteenth is widely 
different from the seventeenth ce ntury. Let us 


on needle 


course, 


by a slight pressure on one 
every tendency to deviation. 


hold fast all that is good, holy and precious, in 
the institutions of our predecessors 


- but be care 


ful that, do not 


the 


in 


retaining the form, lose 
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MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 


(Continued from page 55 


On the 27th of the Tenth month John and 
Martha Yeardley crossed the Swiss frontier to 
Schaffhausen, where their presence was welcomed 
by several pious persons. Amongst these were 
a young woman, Caroline Keller, who from a 
religious motive had altered her dress and man- 
ners to greater simplicity, and John Lang, Prinei- 
pal of the United Brethren’s Society. In a 
social meeting convened on the evening of their 
arrival, J. L. directed the conversation to the 
principles of Friends, and J. and M. Y. ex- 
plained the views held by the Society on silent 
worship, the ministry, and the disuse of cere- 
monies. 

On the 31st they saw the Agricultural School 
for poor children at Beuggen. Amongst the 
boys were twelve young Greeks, who were being 
instructed in ancient and modern Greek, and in 
(ferman. The »y had been sent to Switzerland by 
the German missionaries, and most of them had 
been deprived of their parents by the cruelty of 
the Turks. It was the intention of their bene- 
factors that they should return to Greece to en- 
lighten their countrymen. Their religious instruc- 
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tion was based simply upon the Bible, without 
reference to any particular creed. 

“In the Greek school,” writes John Yeardley, 
‘we observed a serious man about thirty years of 
age, who had the appearance of a laborer, learn- 
ing Greek. This was a little surprising, and led us 
to inquire the The ins pector readily 
gratified us : and gratifying indeed it was to hear 
that this poor man had given up his work of 
ship carpenter, from pure conviction that he was 
called to go and instruct the poor Greeks at his 
own expense He is intending to spend the 
winter in learning the modern Greek, and to pro- 
ceed in the spring to Corfu. He intends to pro- 
vide for his own living by working at his trade, 
and he will take for instruction about four boys 
at a time, and as soon as he has brought them 
forward enough, set them as monitors over others 
Some time ago two young men were sent by the 
Bible Society to Cortu,but before they reac shed the 
place of their destination they were deterred by the 
missionaries on account of the unsettled state of 
the country, and dared not proceed further for 
fear of losing their lives. It 1s remarkable that, 
at the juncture when these two young men were 
turned back by discouragement, this poor man 
should receive the impression to go to the same 

place. We desired to have an interview with him, 
we he was instantly sent for to the Inspector's 
room. After a fewremarks which opened for us to 


cause. 


| make to him, he confessed he had no peace but 


when he thought of giving up to this feeling of 
duty and that when he looked towards going he 
felt happy in the prospect of eve ry hardship. It 
was rewarked that, as this call was made from 
above, the great Master alone could guide his 
steps ; he appeared fully sensible from whom his 
help mustcome. He is beloved by his em ploy- 
ers, certifi:.t: from the 
of his moral and religious character.’ 

In the afternoon they called on Pastor Koch, 
tutor to the young Prince of Mecklenburg, who 
was at that time in Switzerland, and the next 
morning, First day, as they were holding their 
little meeting for worship, the Prince himse If, 
with Herr Kock and the Herr von Brandenstein, 
gave them a visit. The Prince spoke English ; 
and J. Y. 

“| had a strong impression to speak to him ina 
serious way, which 1 was enabled to do at some 
length. On parting he held me with both his 
hands in mine, and said, ‘I thank you, sir, for 
your kind and instructive communication ; I shall 
never forget it as long as I live.’ ; 

“ 1828. 1 mo. 13.—We have had much satisfae- 
tion in becoming acquainted with Ami Bost. He 
was one of the first who bore testimony to the 
light which broke forth in the corrupt church of 
Geneva, and he suffered much in defending the 
doctrines of the New Church. In Germany 
he was, with his wife and six or seven children 
driven from town to town by the police, for hold- 
ing religious meetings in his hla and for re- 


and has an excellent 
pastor, 


says 
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fusing to have his children baptized. His senti- | panied with a power which convinced us that he 
ments on the office of the ministry and the ap-| really preached the gospel. After he had done, 
pointment of preachers, are in perfect unison with | we were introduced as religious strangers from 
those of Friends; also on the ordinance of the| England; and silence ensuing, opportunity was 
Supper, &c.”’ given for us to express what came before us. 
On the 24th they proceeded to Neufchitel.| 28¢i.—Some of the most interior told us they 
This was a memorable Visit. | had long been exercised about spiritual worship, 
‘We soon found cause,”’ writes John Yeardley, | and had often wished to see some of the Society 
‘to believe the Great Master had been before us,| of Friends. On hearing of our intended visit 
to prepare the way in the hearts of many to re- | two years ago, they said if we had come then [we 
ceive the doctrine he has mercifully enabled us! should have found them] wrapped up in doc- 
to preach. Our dear F. Passavant had given us| trines, but now they were given to see they could 
a letter of introduction to Auguste Borel, a man | not live on the letter alone, they must be born 
of few words, but of a remarkably weighty and | again, and partake of that bread which cometh 
sweet spirit, ‘who received us with the greatest down from heaven. Many of these awakened 
affection. He has lately separated from the | persons came to our ino at all hours, and our 
natioual worship, and retires in silence in his own | hearts were filled with love towards them as a 
chamber. He soon made us acquainted with a| cup overflowing ; so that it was given to us to 
few others of a similar turn of mind.” minister to them almost individually as they 
Martha Yeardley, describing the commence-| came to us.” 
ment of their religious service in this place, says:| On the 29th they went to Berne, and the fol- 
‘We were invited to a meeting which we felt | lowing mornivg walked over to Wabern, where 
most easy to attend, and my husband was given | some of A. Borel’s friends resided, who received 
full liberty to speak if he felt inclined ; but for aj them with open arms. 
while the usual activity of their meetings—such | “ After dinner M. Combe drove us in his car to 
as singing, commenting on texts with Calvinistic | Scherli. We alighted at the house of one of the 
explanations, Ke. —entirely closed our way. But} | peasant: farmers, situated quite among the moun- 
before they separated 1 ventured to request, in| tains, with the Alps fair in view. They received 
the name of my husband, that such as inclined | us in the name of disciples with every mark of 
would favor us with their company a while| love and respect. They were more disposed to 
longer, and rest a little in silence. Nearly all/ sit in silence than to ask questions. On my ask- 
remained, and under a solemn covering he ad- | i ing if they had seen or heard of any of our 
dressed the company, while I translated in muc sh | \F riends, in these parts, one of them innocently 
fear, yet ventured at the end to say a few words) | replied, * No; we do not know anything of your 
for myself. Several of the e company attended us| religious principles.’ I then began to explain 
home, and e xpressed much satisfaction : and from | them ; and when I spoke of our manner of wor- 
this time a door was opened to us at Neufchatel| ship, belief, &c., and of some of our peculiar 
in a very remarkable manner. They flocked to| tenets respecting Baptism, the Supper, ac., it 
our inn at all tithes in the day, and in consider- | is not possible to express their emotion ; their 
able numbers, many acknowledging, i in the course | eyes turned first towards one and then towards 
of very interesting conversation, that they thirst- | anothe r, and seemed to sparkle with joy, without 
ed for something more satisfying than mere dvc-| their uttering a word till [had done. These were 
trines coutinually repeated—something that] entirely the principles they held, and about a year 
would preserve from evil, that would cleanse the | ago they separated from the church, about twenty 
heart, that would bring into nearer communion | iu number, and attempted to meet for religious 
with the Saviour.” | worship. This was prev ented by the police ; ; for 
“On the 27th,” continues the Diary, “A. Borel | although they live in a very remote situation, 
conducted us to a meeting with some interior | they are strictly watched by the pastor, who wishes 
persons, about three miles from town. It was a/ to compel them to come to his worship. We were 
time of close exercise of mind, but ended to satis-| there only an hour or two, but a number of these 
faction, and, I hope, to the edification and|innocent-hearted people came flocking to the 
strength of some present. The master of the | house, and immediately settled into a silence 
house, Professor Pétavel, said that never until | truly solemn. We could indeed say our hearts 
that evening had he been able to see clearly the , burned with love towards them. 
beauty and advantage of pure spiritual worship,! Two of these young men came to us the next 
contrasted with outward forms. day, and spent most of the day with us. One of 
After having taken tea with a large company, | them, Christian Speicher, told me he did not 
our kind guide conducted us through woods and, know how to express the satisfaction he felt to 
over mountainous and bad roads to a village,| hear of a body of professing Christians in a dis- 
where a large concourse of people were assem- 


tant land, who held the same religous principles 
bled for worship. A schoolmaster was speaking | as they in their isolated situation “had been long 
on a chapter which had been read: we had full seeking after and had been made willing to suffer 
unity with what he delivered, which was accom-' for. 
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Dalen our oony nantes this hospitable roof f M. 
Combe’s at Wabern]} it was an open house for | 
all comers, and they were not few. 
were so united with many of them we did not 
know how to leave them; but our great concern 
was to recommend them to remain with Him who 
had so mercifully and powerfully visited them.’ 

On the 4 Ist they returned to Berne, and the} 
next day called upon a pious chimney sweeper, 
waiting whilst he changed his sooty clothes. 

“ We were not alittle surprised to hear him of 
his own accord, without knowing who we were, 
declare the same doctrine as we were concerned 
to preach. ‘There are a few inward persons who 
assemble at his house, and hold the same senti- 
ments. About a year and a halfor two years ago, 
there was a remarkable awakening in the canton of 


Berne, and a few here and there of a more spirit- | y 
There is a ferment | 


ually-minded sort seceded. 
to prevent their meeting together, and to compel 
them to go to their usual place of worship; but 
in vain, for nothing but spiritual food can satisfy 
their hungry souls.” 

On their return to Neufchitel they visited the 
celebrated school of the Moravians at Montmi- | 
rail, where, says Martha Yeardley 

‘We soon felt quite at home with a precious, 
spiritually-minded man, the master, and his agree 
able English wife. This is an excellent institu- 
tion, for females only, and several English are | 
there. We were about seventy in company at 
The | 


this interesting family was delighted 


dinner, and much sweet feeling prevailed. 


master of 


Our spirits | 


lof the Ba 
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| from Tanjore, where the erection of his church 
was then mainly occupying his thoughts, to play 
the part of an ambassador of State; and the 
| man who was deemed incapable of falsehood and 
fraud—the one Christian who, it was believed 
by the Mussulman ruler, would not violate an 
| engagement with a native prince—proceeded to 
Seringapatam. His mission was not successful. 
The war was not to be stayed. Schwartz returned 
jto Tanjore. His presence was needed there. 
The inhabitants had no confidence in the rajah 
—no confidence in the British authorities. In 
|the extremity which thus threatened the place, 
| Schwartz alone was trusted—Schwartz alone was 
i believed. The word of the “ Christian” 
magic everywhere 
ding. 





Was as 
Supplies came in at his bid- 
Even in the midst of the fiercest parox- 
sm of this sanguinary war, Hyder issued a de- 
cree to his officers, commanding them to treat 
the holy man with kindness and respect. And 
over the country, ravaged and desolated by Hy- 
der’s troops, even through the midst of the en- 
campments ofa sanguinary and remorseless army, 
went the Christian missionary about his godly 
work, uninjured and unmolested.— Kaye's Chris- 
> Pp- 79—81. 


| 


tianity in India 
— 


SELF-SUPPORTING SCHOOLS IN BURMAH 


A new and very interesting movement in be- 
half of female education has been commenced 
among the Karens of Burmah, by Mrs. Mas: n, 
ptist Missionary Union. The property 





to hear something of Friends, to whom he had 
never before been introduced.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


~ +8 - 


THE CHRISTIAN’S BEST ARMOR. 


In the year 1777, Schwartz took up his resi- 
dence at Tanjore; and for a time it seemed that | 
his work was advancing under happier auspices. 
But those were not times when any long contin- 
uance of tranquillity could be looked for in| 
Southern India. Hyder Ali ranged the Carnatic, | 
and the European power in India was shaken to 
its very centre. But,in the milst of all this 
desolating warfare, the Christian missionary pur- 
sued his work and only quitted it for a time 
when ealled upon to pl: Ly the unaccustomed part 
of mediator between the contending powers. The | 
fierce Mahomedan zeal of the tyrant of Mysore 
had not been proof against the holy rectitude 
and mild enthusiasm of the apostolic Schwartz. 
He had heard of the good man to whom money 
was no temptation, and whose lips never uttered | 
guile; he had heard of one, meek, lowly, yet| 
full of courage, who had ee red much, and done 
much, for God and man, 


for himself; and when he was now told that the 


| institutions 


|} managers of one 


but had sought nothing | 


and man seco of nearly all the educational 
of India and Burmah are in the 
hands of foreigners, the natives having no in- 
terest or responsibility except to attend as pupils 
if they will. Believing that the Karens, like 
Americans or Englishmen, would take a deeper 
interest in a work under their own control, she 
proposed to the chiefs of Toungoo to form a 
Karen Education Society, to take charge of a 
female institute for their tribe, where their 
women could be educated American and 
English schools. 

The plan struck them favorably, though the 
idea of a girls’ school was not popul: ar at first 
The chiefs, however, soon engaged in it with en- 
thusiasm, and it awakened an energy and a spirit 
of enterprise among their wild clans unknown 
|before. A society was formed of sixty chiefs, 
which soon increased to two hundred and sixty, 
from six different clans, with a board of faithful 
from each tribe. Since the 
school was opened in 1857, the people have vol- 
untarily contributed ten thousand and eight days 
of labor on the building and grounds of thirty- 
two acres, besides generous donations of money 
and materials; a large two-storied teak school- 
house, fifty seven by one hundred and eight feet, 


) 





he said, “ Let 
nee sd 


English wished to treat with him, 
them send the Christian to me, I 
leceit from him.” 


has been erected, and furnished with a bell and 
fear no! 
So Schwartz was summoned | vernacular and English library. 


all needful apparatus and furniture, and a small 
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by Mrs. Mason with increasing interest, and more 
girls have been brought by the chiefs than could 
be received; those chiefs who at first were op- 
posed to a girls’ school, now being eager to have 
their children instructed. Another similar female 
institute for the Burmese has been formed on 
the other side of the river, the highest Burmese 
officials engaging to support it. The pupils in 
these schools are over twelve years of age, and 
are instructed in all the branches taught in our 
public schools, including the Bible, besides a 
domestic education in nursing the sick, personal 
cleanliness, and general order. 

aoe ee atin Sona, placed upon the same extreme ground, while ir 
to other places—Am. Messenger. others it is permitted by the Discipline 


The school has been taught for four sessions|that further dealing may be beneficial, the cas 
should be continued ;’ and this course is to be 
pursued until the individual is restored, or the 
meeting becomes satisfied that the extension of 
further labor will be unavailing. 

| There is one exception in most or all the Yearly 
| Meetings to this course of proceeding—the case 
of marriage between first cousins, which is con 
| sidered a relinquishment of membership in the So- 
ciety,and is necessarily followed by disownment 
In some of the Yearly Mectings, a marriage be- 


tween a man and his deéeased wife's sister is 
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With these exceptions, restoration is the pri- 
mary object in dealing with offenders, and n¢ 
conduct is considered in the Discipline to 


heinous or scandalous to be forgiven on sincere 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 12 


1860.| repentance and condemnation. It is expressly 


provided, that if any are “ guilty of any gross or 
DisoWNMENTS.—The Apostle Paul, unfold- 


ing the character and spirit of true Christian 


discipline, says :— Brethren, if a man be over- 


notorious crime, or such other disorderly or inde- 
cent practices as shall occasion public scandal,” 


and are “ brought to a sense thereof, such offenders 
taken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore 


such an one in the spirit of meekness ; consider- 
ing thyself lest thou also be tempted.” In this 


ought, without improper delay, to remove th 
scandal; and as much as in them lies clear 


our holy profession therefrom, by acknowledging 


manner, and upon this ground, the Society of| the offence, and condemning the same in writing 


Friends has always professed to act, in dealing| under their hand, to the satisfaction of the 


with offenders against its rules. It has ever| Monthly Meeting whereto they belong.” As 
been declared that the first object of our disci- 
pline should be to restore offenders, and that it 
should be conducted in meekness, humility and 
love. “ [tis advised,” says the Phil idelphia Dis- 


cipline, “that where any transgress the rules of 


early as the year 1675 it was advised, “ in the 
love of God, that after any Friend’s repentance 
and restoration, he abiding faithful in the trutl 
that condemns the evil, none among you so re 
member his transgression as to cast it at him, or 
our discipline, they may, without partiality, be | upbraid him with it; for that is not according to 
admonished and sought in the spirit of love and | the mercies of God.” 
divine charity, so that it may be seen by all, that It is thus seen that restoration is the great 


the restoring spirit of meekness and Christian principle recognized in our Discipline, and that 


love abounds, before church censure takes place, | to clear the Society from reproach or scandal, it 


and that a Gospel spirit is the spring and motive|is not necessary that testimonies of disown 


to all our performances, as well in discipline | ment shall be issued in eases where true convic- 


as in worsbip. rhree times every year Month-| tion of the nature of an offence has been pr 
2 ! 


ly Meetings are required to answer the query—|duced, and a sincere acknowledgment and 


“ Do you take due care regularly to deal with all | condemnation offered to the meeting 


offenders in the spirit of meekness, without par-| Our attention has been forcibly drawn to this 
tiality or unnecessary delay, IN ORDER FOR THEIR 


|subject by a fear that, in some parts of our So 
HELP,” Xe 


ciety,views have been adopted and a practice has 
When a committee has been appointed to visit | grown up in dealing with offenders, totally in 
‘ deling uent, ‘in order to the convincement of compatible with the spirit of restoring love, and 
his or her understanding and right restoration,” | inconsistent with the clear and imperative regu- 


and their report is entered on the minutes, it is 
directed, that “ifa ground of hope is furnished 





lations of the Discipline. During many years 
since the separations of 1827 and 1828, thou- 
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sands of persons were disowned, for whose|ment and its proper exercise,” which may be 


restoration, when visited, not the least hope| profitably pondered in this connection. 
could be entertained. In such cases dealing ~~ 


with offenders became a mere form, and there is ROBERT AND Saran LiInpsey.—A letter 
from our dear friend Robert Lindsey, dated 


3d mo. 20th, at San Francisco, California, and 


great reason to fear that in too many instances 
this led into a habit which is not without its 


hurtful influence, at the present time, in cases|addressed to a friend in Indiana, has been 


kindly placed in our hands, and we learn from 
it that R. L. and his wife had secured berths 


in the barque Francis Palmer, which was then ex- 


of a very different character. Hence, there may 
not always be that care and religious concern, 


which our Discipline contemplates and pre- 


scribes, to labor earnestly and patiently for the 


pected to leave San Francisco for Honolulu 
‘“help”’ and restoration of those who have vio-| within a few days. After attending to such 
lated our testimonies or the moral law. The} service as might seem required of them at the 
idea, too, seems to have been embraced and | Sandwich Islands, they hoped to geta passage 


acted upon, that in some eases disownment is] from them to Sydney, New South Wales. 


essential as a means of “clearing the Society In reference to their labors in California and 
from reproach,” and as a warning to others, not-|Qregon, R. Lindsey says: “ After our arrival 
withstan ling the strongest evidences of true in California, in 7th month last, we spent four 


conviction and sincere r -pentance, on the part 


if the offenders, with the fullest acknowledg- | other parts of this State, searching out those 
i 


months in visiting the mining districts, and 


ment and condemnation of their transgression. 





connected with Friends, and holding public 
in vain will the Discipline be searched, or the meetings in nearly all the towns where We 
principles of our Society be invoked, for a justi- stopped, which in general, were well attended, 
Coast , .. . : ail . . - 

heation of Monthly Meetings in pursuing this and the people mostly quiet and attentive, 


course [t is ceitainly opposed to the apostolic ithough Friends’ meetings were an entirely new 


injunction—* Brethren, if a man be overtaken] thine to most of them. At the close of these 


in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an | meetings it was our practice to distribute l'racts. 
considering thy- with which we had been liberally supplied by 
jour frien ls in London, Philadelphia and New 


| York ; as also with works of a larger kind, il- 





one in the spirit of meekness ; 
self lest thou also be tempte d 


We are persuaded that a necessity exists in 





many places for a very serious examination of | ]ustrative of the principles of Friends, which, as 
© i 

iis subject by the active m mbe rs ol Monthly hoecaslon offered, were placed in the hands of 

Meetings, and we would recommend to their! jndividuals and in families, and fre juently ir 

] 


. % . . | . . . 
attention the following paragraph from | Libraries for the u 


specia ise ot the public. 


a London Epistle :—“ While it is our steadfast} In the llth month we went to Oregon, 
endeavor, in the government of the church, to where, and in Washington Territ ry, Van- 
maintain our integrity in the truth, a due sense! couyer’s Island and British Columbia, we passed 
f our own frailty will discourage all harsh judg- about three months, returning to San Francisce 


ment of our brethren: and the love of Christ, about a month avo. Ln all thes pla es, with 


who came to seek and to save that which is lost, | the exception of British Columbia, as well as 


>i) 2 > e . ° a ° . 
will lead his servants into earnest and patient | in California, we met with many more 


ot those 
endeavors to gather again those who are 


gone|connected with Friends, than we expected 
astray. Nor ought this Christian care to cease In the State of California, we found nearly one 
when disownment has taken place. It is the! hundred individuals who are members of our 


earnest desire of this meeting, that such indi-! Society. beside a larger number who have been 


viduals may not be overlooked in any part of the | connected with Friends. In Oregon, we fell in 


Society ; but that they may be the objects of the 


with nearly twenty members, and about double 
tender and watchful care of Friends, in order to, that number who are not members, but have 
their restoration.” been connected with us. On Vancouver's 

We would also claim from all our readers a Island we also found a number of both classes.” 


careful perusal of an article in another part of| R. L. describes the climate of California as 


the present number, on “Our church govern- | very agreeable and pleasant from the Eleventh 
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to the Fourth month, being what is called the 


wet season. From the Fourth to the Eleventh 


month is the dry season, when it is a very un- 


common thing for any rain to fall, and the| 


country in consequence becomes completely 


dried up, with the exception of spots which are | 


irrigated from springs or otherwise. 

“It has often been marvellous to myself,,” 
remarks R L., “ how the Lord hath been pleased 
to make a way for us in this distant land, and 
inany times to set before us an open door to 
proclaim the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
My mind has often been bowed into the dust 
before the Lord in the sense thereof, and of His 
foving kindness and faithfulness to His poor 
unworthy children, who have none in heaven 
but Him, and none in all the earth whom they 
desire in comparison of Him. To His 
worthy name be all the praise,” 


ever 


= <0 - 


New Meertina 1x Kansas.—The Friends 
residing on Big-creek, Coffey Co., Kansas, num- 
bering nine families, and parts of families, and 


upwards of thirty members hold a meeting for 


divine worship on First-days at 11 o'clock, | 


A. M. The first meeting was held on the 15th of 
last month, 
—~<or- 

Our agent at Annapolis informs that a good 
dwelling house, with thirty acres of land, may be 
purchased on favorable terms in the vicinity of 
WesTerN Manvat Lapor Scuoot, and it is 
desirable that it should be owned by a Friend as 
it may be used asa boarding house for girls, and 

For 
Men- 


be otherwise an advantage to the school. 

further information inquire of Erastus W. 

lenhall, Annapolis, Park Co., Indiana. 
si 


MARRIED, at Mississinewa Meeting, Grant Co., Ind., 
on the 25th of 4th mo. last, Sinas Comer to JANE 
Crow. 

, At Deer Creek Meeting, Grant Co., Ind., on 
the 26th of 4th mo. last, Georce Tuomas, of West 
Branch, Montgomery Co., Ohio, to Curist1an THomas. 

iin 

Diep, on the 18th of 2d mo. last, in Coffey Co., 
Kansas Territory, MARGARET, wife of Jesse Henley, 
in the 6]st year of her age ; a member of Back Creek 
Monthly Meeting, North Carolina. 

, On the 26th of 3d mo. last, Witu1am Smiru, 
in the 62d year of his age; a member of Pelham 
Monthly Meeting, Canada West. 

While he was engaged in hauling wood, his horses 
took fright, and as they ran, he was dragged to the 
ground, and one of the wagon wheels passed over 
his head, causing instant death. Unassuming in 
character and reserved in manner, but little is known 
of his inner life, but his sorrowing family and friends 


reverently believe that he has been gathered to the 
Father’s fold. 


q? 
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| Drep, Hampton Falls, on the 10th of 3d mo. last, 
| Hannan We ts, widow of Moses Wells, in the 76th 
year of her age; an esteemed member of Seabrook 
Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend was early established in the 
| principles of our religious Society, and continued 
through her useful life a firm believer in the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. Her kindness and hospital- 
ity endeared her to a large circle of acquaintance. 
For several years she was deprived by indisposition 
of the privilege of assembling with her friends for 
the purpose of divine worship; but often spoke of 
the comfort she enjoyed in reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and holding communion with her Heavenly 
Father when alone. For the last two years of her 
life, she was mostly confined to her bed, during 
which, she was never heard to murmur or complain 
of suffering, but often alluded to the kindness of 
those who attended her. The meekness and pa- 
tience with which she endured her protracted ill- 
ness gave evidence that her redeemed spirit was 
prepared, through Christ her Saviour, for an admit- 
tance into the heavenly fold of rest. 


, On the 29th of Ist mo. last, at Prairie Grove, 
| Cass Co., Michigan, Estaer, wife of Samuel Bonine, 
in the 39th year of her age; a member of Birch Lake 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

In her last illness her sufferings were very great, 
which she bore with Christian patience and resigna- 
tion to the end, calling on the Lord Jesus to receive 
her spirit, and thus jeparted this life with a glorious 
prospect of a happy immortality. 

——, In New Fairfield, Fairfield Co., Connecticut, 
on the 10th of 4th mo. last, Moses Wansgr, in the 
80th year of his age; a member of Oblong Monthly 

Meeting. 

He was ardently attached to the Society of which 
he was a birthright member, and sincerely regretted 
the depa'tures of those who had inherited this priv- 
ilege with him, either in principle or practice ; while 
he was ever ready to acknowledge that which pro- 
ceeded from the spirit of Truth in any, of whatever 

/name or sect; and we trust he was of the num- 
ber who are constrained to take up the daily cross 
and follow Christ; also to be found diligent in the 
observance of the injunction of the Apostle: ‘‘ Not 
to render evil for evil, or railing for railing, but con- 

| trary-wise blessing.’’ 


——, On the 25th of 4th mo. last, Wintiam Kine, 
| 
| 


son of Samuel and Content King, in the 22d year of 
his age ; a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting 
| of Friends. 

This dear young Friend had given evidence of re- 
ligious concern for some years, and as his end drew 
near, he related what happy and heavenly visitations 
he had been favored with, when, at different times, 
he had been engaged in retirement and prayer. He 

| was earnest in exhorting others, particularly the 
| youth, to seek for the forgiveness of their sins and 
| reconciliation with God. He trusted in Jesus, and 
was favored to feel, and at different times to express, 
both to his sorrowing relatives and others, that his 


| Sins were pardoned and his peace was secure. 


, On the 22d of Ist mo., 1860, at the residence 

of her father in Morgan County, Indiana, Rac#et, 
| daughter of Jonathan and Deborah Doan, (the latter 
deceased, ) in the 21st year of her age, a member of 
West Union Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear 
young friend was favored to bear along and very 
painful illness with Christian fortitude and great 
resignation, not a murmur ever being heard to 
escape her lips, and whilst her bereaved family and 
friends mourn their loss, they feel a comfortable as- 
| surance that through adorable mercy she has been 
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permitted to exchange the sufferings and trials inci- | 


dent to this life for an inheritance in the realms of 
eternal bliss. 

Diep, At the residence of her son-in-law, Riley 
Dixon, Morgan County, Indiana, on the 3d of 2 


month, 1860, Marraa Tuompson, an esteemed Elder | 


and member of Lick Creek Monthly Meeting of 


Friends, Orange County, Indiana, in the 72d year of | 
Although this dear friend was called away | 


her age. 


very suddenly, (her disease being of a paralytic 


nature,) yet her numerous friends and relatives feel | 


an assurance that she was one who through adorable 
mercy was favored to maintain the watch as a good 


soldier, being of a very sober exemplary life for many | 
years, and they feel comforted in believing that she | 
was standing ready for the call, and is gone to receive | 


the crown of everlasting glory. 
At Farnham, Canada East, on the 23d of 4th 


mo., 1860, Nansy, wife of Henry Felch, inthe 70th | 
a member of Farnham Monthly Meet- | 


year of her age, 
ing of Friends. She was of a meek and quiet spirit, 
and for many years endeavored in her life and con- 
versation to adorn the doctrine of her Saviour. 
bore with exemplary patience a lingering illness of 
several months, giving evidence that her peace was 
made with her Heavenly king; at one time saying to 
a friend who came in, ‘‘that although she 
feel that ecstacy of joy which some had expressed, 
yet all was peaceful and calm; she saw nothing in 
her way.”’ 
ing nearly deprived of her speech from the early part 


of her sickness, and entirely so some weeks before | 


her decease. Her countenance remained serene and 


her deportment calm to the end. 
~~ 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will open on 
Third-day, the 29th of Fifth month, and continue 
nine weeks. 

The School will be 
K. Smiley, as Principal, assisted by 
Tuition will invariably be required in advance for 
the whole term. 

The Boarding House, in connection with the 
School, will be under the charge of James Van Blar- 
com, Superint-ndent. Board for one-half of the 
term will be required in advance. 

Applications for admission, stating the moral 
standing of the applicant, should be addressed, at 


an early date, to the Principal or Superintendent, at 
| 


Vassalboro’, Maine. 
On behalf of the Board of Managers, 

Gro. Ricnarpson, Clerk. 

+ ~+0> 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth 
month 14th, 1860, at 4 o’clock. 

Cares Euuis, Secretary. 
4th mo. 12th, 1860.—+tf. 


sai 
LORD MACAULAY’S FUNERAL. 


Lord Macaulay’s funeral, I was glad to note, 
was a very plain one. Indeed, I have for some 
time past remarked with pleasure that we are de- 
cidedly improving in our mode of burying our 
dead. 
beginning to be exceptional even in the higher 
ranks of society. We have not yet got rid of all 


She | 


did not | 


Her expressions were necessarily few, be- | 


under the charge of Albert | 
tufus Read. | 


What is called “ a splendid funeral’’ is | 


os 


‘ 
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the impertinences of the undertakers and uphol- 
| sterers, but I tru-t we are in a fair way to do so. 
| Funerals can hardly be too plain. All mere orna- 
ment is sadly out of place on such occasions, and 
| gorgeous upholsteries are, to my mind, a ghastly 
mockery. The most impressive funeral that [ 
ever saw was that of a Quaker. The simplicity 
of the arrangements, the entire absence of all 
‘ornament, seemed to me to be far more appro- 
| priate than all that the skill of the cleverest un- 
dertaker could devise, whilst the solemn silence 
and unaffected seriousness, disturbed by no ap- 
peals to the senses, were exceedingly touching. 
The silent worship of the Quakers at their ordi- 
| nary meetings may be open to objection, but I 
must confess that their silence at funerals seems 
to me to be the right thing. And I cannot help 
[noticing that the most impressive part of the 
ceremony at these semi-public funerals is not the 
singing, nor the chanting, nor the reading of the 
service, but the lowering of the coffin into the 
|tomb amidst the profound silence of the people 
while the service is being performed, and du- 


'ring the chanting and singing there is always a 
slight bustling and rustling, showing that the 
minds of the multitude are called off from the 
real business on hand; bat when silence ensues, 
every head sinks, and every one seems to be ab- 
sorbed in thought. Ah! there is nothing so suit- 
able as silence in the presence of death, and 


especially when it is some great man that lies 
dead. The most beautiful music, the most im- 
| pressive words, always appear to be impertinent. 
The dead is silent. All his talkings and doings 
are over, and all that we can say or sing, or do, 
is of noavail to him now. ‘“ There is a time,” 
says the wise man, “to speak and a time to be 
silent,” and surely the ‘time to be silent” is 

open orave.— 


when we stand and look into 


London Illustrated Times 


aun 


> 


For Friends’ Review 


SCHOOL REFORM. 


The perusal of an article in a recent number 
of the Review, written by “.A Parent,” and ac- 
companied by an extract from the Philadelphia 
[nquirer, prompts some suggestions which seem 
| to me pertinent to the subject. 

That children, of all ages, should not be un- 
duly taxed with lessons out of school; that they 
should have the largest amount of physical 
training, at all compatible with a fair progress in 
their studies; that the “cramming system” 
should be entirely discarded; and that the 
instructor should be in the most 
comprehensive signification of the word, are 
| propositions so reasonable, that every considerate 
| member of society will at once assent to the de- 
sirableness of their realization. 

1. In regard to young children, who are 
lexpected to get most of their instruction at 
‘school, it is necessary that the teacher should 


a teacher, 








ce Se a 


lesa ne adie aie 
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have the ability and experience to enable him 
not merely to interest them in the immediate 
subject of study, but to draw from collateral 
funds of information such illustrations as shall 
deepen and strengthen the impressions. Few 
are, perhaps, aware of the durable character of 
the impressions thus made on the young mind, 
or of the truth of the proposition, that the least 
advanced pupils need the most skilful instructors. 
Efficient teaching at school should not, however, 
preclude giving lessons of proper length, to be 
learned at home. ‘These will tend to induce 
habits of examination and self-reliance, which 
will be of immense advantage in after life. Study 
at home will probably, in many cases, make the | 
parent a teacher; nor will the task ever be) 
shunned or felt onerous by such as have a just | 
view of their responsibilities as parents. There 


is greatly needed amongst us more true sympathy | 
and co-operation, between the parent and the | 
teacher, than now exist. 

2. The physical training of pupils can be 
much promoted by a judicious arrangement of 
the schoo) premises, and by a proper subdivision 
of the hours of study, by recesses. Where insti- | 
tutions already in operation have premises so 
small as to prevent free exercise out of doors, 
gymnastic arrangements should be erected within, 
and the scholars induced to avail themselves of 
them. 


In the establishment of new schools, increased | 
care should be taken to make the surrounding 
space as ample as possible ; fur no interior fixtures | 
can supply the place of facilities for natural ex- 
ercise in the open air. 

This, and the other suggestions of this article, 
will necessarily involve additional expense in 
their accomplishment ; but what needful expense | 
should fora moment be placed in competition | 
with the important results sought for, especially | 
ina Society, which, in a collective and individual | 
capacity, possesses such ample means! 

Moreover, parents should establish af home a 
regular system of exercise, and by their own| 
practice render habits of carly rising and ac-| 
tivity agreeable and ‘inviting to their children. | 

3. I cannot dwell with too much condemnation | 
on that system, which is justly called the “eram- | 
ming system,”’ by which the pupil is presented | 
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The present faulty system has had a two fold 
origin. 

1. Ignorant parents have believed that an 
education consists in prosecuting many branches; 
and being desirous of withdrawing their children 
from school at an early period, have urged upon 
them a great number of studies simultaneously, 
in order to accomplish the course. 

2. Teachers from a like ignorance, or a no 
less culpable indifference, have allowed the prac- 
tice, till it has become popular and almost uni- 
versal. 

It is high time, for the interests of all, that it 
was broken up, and every judicious parent and 
teacher should strongly discountenance it. 

4. The instructor should be a “ teacher,” pre- 
pared both to go through the routine of the text 
books, and to illustrate and amplify them by his 


| own knowledge of the subjects taught. In 


other words, there should be more ora/ and less 
book instruction than at present. The teacher 


| should himself be felt as a living, motive influence 


amongst his pupils. Like the philosophers of 
old, he should so impersonate the different 
authors in his instruction, that his pupils will 
be roused to a kindred enthusiasm. This kind 
of instruction, however, involves two conditions 
essential to its success. 

1. The classes ought not to be very large. 

2. The time devoted to recitation and explana- 
tion should not be too limited. 

If the classes are too large, or the time of 
recitation short, there will be great difficulty in 
giving that individual attention, which is highly 
desirable in all instruction ;—in effecting that 
lively contact of mind with mind, which consti- 
tutes the charm of true teaching. 

Many schools amongst us are at present in this 
dilemma. 

Whilst more liberal notions of education are 
gaining ground ; whilst many parents are anxious 


\for their children to pursue a fuller course of 


study, embracing more advanced branches, others 
failto see that one teacher cannot, as in times 
gone by, attend to the mental wants of 50 or 
6U pupils. They do not re flect th it, as the range 


lof studies rises, the subdivision of schools into 


departments must continue ; and the number and 
attainments of teachers must advance. 
In forming a comparison between the condi- 


with such a multiplicity of studies, as to render | tion of Boston pupils and those of our own So- 
it impossible to bestow real thought or careful) ciety in this city, as influencing the question of 
study upon any. i | 
The result is a confusion of ideas, alike preju- 
dicial to progress and to sound scholarship. 


i study out of school, it may be well to reflect a 
moment upon the different social influences to 
| which the two classes are respectively subjected. 

To give a scholar 8 or 9 lessons daily, on dif-; There the whole tone of society is modified 
ferent topics, with the expectation of their being | by a strong scientific and literary taste ; schools 
thoroughly mastered, is to subject him to a task, are regarded with peculiar interest by all classes, 
which few mature intellects could perform con-| and teachers possess a prominent, well-recognized 
tinuously, without positive injury. When suffi-|and influential position in the community. A 
cient studies have been allotted to produce a| very powerful stimulus to intellectual exertion, 
necessary variety, say 4 or 5 per day, the num-| both in and out of school, is thus constantly in- 
ber should not be further augmented. ifluencing the young, and tempting them to 
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neglect proper physical culture. Here, on “the 
contrary, in the Society of Friends, none of these 
conditions can be said to prevail to any great 
extent ; so that the general tendency is to neglect 
intellectual culture, rather than to foster it un- 
duly. No doubt there are instances 
amongst us in which children are overworked 
in the preparation of their lessons out of school ; 
but I am inclined to believe that in a majority 
of cases, in which health has suffered from this 
assigned cause, it has resulted rather from not 
properly i improving the opportunities for physical 
exercise, than from a lack of such opportunities. 
The great tendency of city life is to physical 
inactivity and ease; and unless the parent incul- 
cate both b y precept and example the necessity 
of exercise, children will naturally fall into these 
injurious habits. SPECTATOR. 


some 


~~<er - 


Extracts Jrom the Ri eport of a 
allowing Passenge r 
Public Coni 
of the week. 
The first consideration 

papers in thehands of the Committee, is that 

they propose a radical change in the uniform 
and settled policy of this Commonwealth. From 

a period long anterior to the Declaration of In 

dependence until our “Sunday Laws”’ 

have received the sanction, express or implied, 
of the legislative authorities of the State. Re- 
peated to abrogate or seriously to 
modify them, have met with a stern re pulse at 
the bar of the Nu 
merous decisions our Supreme and local 
Courts, the constitutionality of 
these statutes, have incidentally but cordially 
commended their wisdom. And the S p le of 
our Comm mwealth have, as a body 
in the policy thus established, siden 
plaint ; they have, in fact, left us no 
doubt that it has their he arty approval. 

With these familiar facts before we feel 
warranted making a somewhat imperative 
demand of any party or parties who seek, through 
our agency, to annul or emasculate these ancient 
and honore d laws. We ere constrained to say 
to them :—* The presumption is against you. 
You must be able, in the first place, to produce 
convincing reasons in support of the change you 
would effect in the hereditary policy of ‘the 
State. And, in the second place, you must 
show that this change is demanded by the pub- 
lie voice.” With ‘the highest respect for the 
petitioners who present these memori: ils, we are 
obliged to say that they have met neither of 
these requisitions. 

The Legislature is asked to legalize the run- 
ning of passenger railway cars and other public 
conveyances on Sunday. The popular argu- 
ments chiefly relied upon for enforcing the 


Railway Cars and other 
lo the First day 


CYanece s rieit on 


suggested 


by the 


DOW, 


attemp ts 
successive Legislatures. 
of 


in affirming 


*quulesce “dd 
cormn- 
room to 


us, 
inh 


Committee of 
the Pi nnsylvania Le ges sluture . on the subject of 
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‘application are these two, viz: that the existing 
Sunday laws are a usurpation upon the personal 
rights of the citizen: and that it is espe cially 
oppressive to the working classes to de >prive 
them of the of 
only day of leisure. 
The allegation that the “Sunday Laws” are 
a usurpation upon the personal rights of the 
citizen, is a sheer assumption. That they may 
be regarded as burthensome by individuals or 
sects which do not accept the Christian system, 
is very true. But this is incident which 
pertains to all legislation. In our country at 
least, laws must reflect the will of the majority 
of the people. If the working of a law is at- 
tended with inconvenience, it is better that the 
few should suffer than the many. But in the 
present case very little, if any, 
For the question 
are merely negative. They establish no chureh, 
they no creed, they no service, 
they leave eve ry man free to adopt what dogmas 
he diseard all faiths. They 
require no one to attend a place of worship, or 
to contribute to the support of religious ordi- 
They institute no inquiry into the 
mode in which people spend the Sab bath. They 
simply ordain that shall be a day of 
rest; that those shall have the 
op portunity of worshiping God without moles- 
tation, and that all secular avocations which 
would conflict with these ends shall be suspend- 
ed. Is there any ré al hardship in this? The 
hardship would be ill on the othe r side. Let 
the * Sunday Laws” be repealed at the bidding 
of a small minority of our population, and the 
residue, comprising the great of the 
people every part of the Commonwealth. 
might with reason complain that the State, in 
depriving them of their peaceful Sabbath, had 
virtually robbed them of their right to worship 
God. LT re would be a 
rights of conscience. 
that these rights 
ments which simply 


use these conveyances on their 


an 


there is room 
even for this plea laws 


impose exact 


chooses, or to 


nances 


Sunday 


W ho choose 


mass 


in 


asion of the 
able to per 


positive iny 
We not 


are 


are 
ceive infringed by enact- 
inhibit worldly 
employme nts on Sunday. 

This day of rest, important as 
of s elety, Is indispensable to the 
It is the 
with 


certain 


it is to all classes 
working man 
ot the seven he 
A It recruits his exhausted 
it places within his reach invaluable 
opportunities for self-culture and improvement ; 
it —— him with means and incentives to 
frugality ; to him the 

comfort fal hope which are 
and permanent. 

These no trivial but there 
are others which must not be overlooked in this 
connection. Sunday is the great barrier which 
protects the laboring classes against the wiles 
of ambition and the encroachments of merciless 
cupidity. 
long delude 


only day can spend 
his family. 


fram 


it opens only sources of 


really adequate 


are advantages, 


Neither kingeraft nor priesteraft can 


a people who make a true use ot 
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5 


their Sundays. Aad no intsMigenh operative 
can be so blind as not to see that if the avari-| 
cious, money-making spirit of the age could 
have its way it would compel him to work | 
seven days instead of six. W hat, in fact, is the | 
very proposal now before us? Should the 
prayer of these petitioners be granted, it would | 
bear with cruel severity upon the persons em- | 


ployed by the passenger railway and omnibus | 


In the capacity of conductors, 
drivers, hostlers, ticket ‘ine nts, switch tenders 
and the like, they and their families must 
already number several thousand individuals in 
this Commonwealth, and this aggregate is con- 
stantly increasing. Those who are familiar with 
the service these men perform, are accustomed 
to think that it is already sufficiently rigorous. 
What would it become if they were compelled 
to spend Sunday also in the same way? Is it 
for the State, instead of throwing her parental 
ggis over this great company of her children, to 
break down the last dyke which protects them 
against the pitiless surges of avarice ? 

In concluding their report, the Committee 
beg to repeat, that the views herein presented 
are in accordance with the ancient and heredi- 
tary legislation of Pennsylvania. If there be 
any innovators amongst us, they are not the 
friends of our “Sunday Laws.” We stand 
where the immortal founder of our Common- 
wealth stood, and we may be excused for 


companies. 


resisting any change in a policy which has borne 
the test of nearly two hundred ycars. 


in the “ Great Law,’’ passed in the Assembly 
at Chester, soon after his first landing, Decem- 
ber 12th, 1682, William Penn has recorded his 
estimation of the Sabbath, as one of the main 
safeguards of both civil and religious liberty 
In the first article of this code, the design of 
which is declared to be, “ that God may have 
His due, Cesar his due, and the people their 
due, so that the best and the firmest foundation 
may be laid for the present and future happiness 
of both the government and people of this 
Province,” he thus ordains :—“ To the end that 
looseness, irreligion, and atheism may not creep 
in under the pretence of conscience in this 
Province, be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that according to the good example of 
the primitive Christians, and for the ease of 
the creation, every first day of the week, called 
the Lord’s Day, people shall abstain from their 
common toil and labor, that whether masters, 
parents, children, or servants, they may better 
dispose themselves to read the scriptures of 
truth at home, or to frequent such meetings of 
religious worship abroad, as may best suit their 
respective persuasions.” (Hazard’s Annals, 
1609, 1682.) 

Since the abrogation of the Sunday laws 
would be absolutely oppressive to a large mass 
of laboring people, would tend directly to the 
increase of vice, would be contrary to the known 
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convictions of the patriot worthie 's of the past 
and in contravention of all previous legislation, 
would be repugnant to the moral sensibilities of 
| the great mass of the best citizens throughout 
' the State, and directly in conflict with the 
Statutes of Revelation, therefore we submit that 
the prayer of the petitioners should not be 
granted. 


08 


LOBSTERS. 


The season for taking these crustacea has com- 
menced, as we perceive at the fish market, and, 
in a few days, and from that to July, we shall be 
greeted with the street criers—* Fresh lob— 
good lob—fiue lobsters!’ The lobster is a very 
singular animal in its growth and formation. It 
secretes itself within a shell that is periodically 
thrown off and renewed. Before casting its shell 
it becomes smaller, pining away till it slips out of 
its covering. If taken at that season, it has some- 
times been known to escape by slipping out and 
leaving only the shell in the hands of its aston- 
ished captor ; and it also has sufficient percep- 
tion sometimes, when caught by a leg, to break 
off the entangled limb, which it can well enough 
spare, as it has four pairs besides its claws. It is 
not deficient in organs of hearing and sight. Its 
eye is as complicated in its organization as that 
of a butterfly. In form it appears clumsy—espe- 
cially when large, as it sometimes reaches twenty 
or thirty pounds weight—but it is not so in its 
motions. It can walk forwards, back wards or side- 
ways; itcan move along the bottom on its claws, 
climb readily over sea-weeds and rocks, or swim 
to the surface. By a sudden flapping of its tail, 
it has been known to throw itself twenty feet, fly- 
ing like a bird. 

In cold weather the lobster strikes off into 
deep water, where it is warmer than nearer the 
shore, and in the summer it returns to build its 
nest and hatch its young. It is then that they 
are taken in large quantities all along our coast, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Newfoundland, and 
they are equally abundant on the other side of 
the Atlantic, being caught near the shores of 
Scotland and Norway, for the English market. 
There is no place where this fishing is so exten- 
sively carried on as en the shores of this State, 
where a million and a quarter are annually 
taken. 

Lobsters are taken in pots or traps of basket 
work, that are made like a mouse trap, with an 
opening that will allow of their entrance, but not 
their escape, the self-acting door closing upon 
the prisoners till they are called upon to suffer 
martyrdom for the benefit of the human race, by 
being thrust alive into boiling cauldrons. Some- 
times they cause sickness, from having died pre- 
vious to boiling, as well as from having been kept 
too long after boiling; but they do not often die 
of themselves, for they will easily support life for 
days when taken from the water, and have been 
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known to live without sustenance for months | 
after being caught.— New buryport Herald. 


+ Or 
NEW ENGLAND IN 1673. 


The Boston Traveller republishes 


tury, evtitled as follows: “ Observations made 
by the curious on New England, about the year 
1673.” 

“ There are about 120,000 souls, 13 
lies, and 16,000 that can bear arms. 


VOU fami- 
There are 


12 ships of between 100 and 200 tons, 190 ships | 


of between 20 and 100 tons, and 500 fisher boats 
about 6 tons. There be 5 iron works which east 
no guns. 


persons, worth each £3,000. No house in New 
England has more than 20 rooms. Not 20 houses 
in Boston which have 10 rooms each. About 
1,500 families in Boston. The worst cottages in 
New England are lofted. No beggars. Not three 
persons put to death for theft (annually. ) About | 
35 rivers and harbors. About 23 islands and | 
fishing places. ‘The three provinces of Boston, 
Maine, and New Hampshire, make three-fourths 


a curious | 
paper contained in a magazine of the last cen-| 


There are 15 merchants, worth about | 
£50,000, or about 3,000, one with another ; 500 | 
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| omnibuses were taietueed, ait they became an 
| obsolete idea in just a quarter of a century, the 
| starting of the Fifth and Sixth streets Railway 
jin 1858 haviug settled the omnibus question. 


~~~ 


The unleavened bread of life from heaven 
makes all hearts and souls glad and joyful, light- 
some and cheerful, to serve and love God, and 
to love and serve one another in the peaceable 
truth, and to keep in the unity of God’s spirit, 
which is the bond of peace.—(. Fox. 


- 2 - 


THE SUPPLIANT. 


BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 


All night the lonely suppliant prayed, 

All night his earnest crying made ; 

Till standing by his side at morn, 

The tempter said in bitter scorn :— 
‘*Oh! peacé ! what profit do you gain 
From empty words and babblings vain ? 
‘Come Lord, oh, come!’ you cry alway ; 
You pour your heart out night and day ; 
Yet still no murmur of reply— 

No voice that answers, ‘ Here am I.’ 


” 





of the whole in wealth and strength. The other 
three of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Kenne- 
beck being but one-fourth of the whole in effect. | 
Not above three of their military men have been 
actual soldiers, but many such soldiers as the ar- 
tillery men at London. Among the magistrates, 
the most popular are Leverett, the Governor, Ma- 
jor Dennison, Major Clarke, and Mr. Bradstreet. 
Among the ministers, Mr. Thacher, Mr. Oxen- | 
bridge, Mr. Higginson. ‘There are no musicians 
by trade. A dancing school was set up, but put | 
down. A fencing school isallowed. All vordage, 
sail cloth, and nets come from England. No cloth 
made there worth 4s. a yard. No linen above 2s. | 
Hd. No alum, nor copperas, nor salt made by | 
their sun. They take an oath of fidelity to the 
Governor, but none to the King. The Governor 
is chosen by every freeman. A freeman must be 


Orthodox, “above twenty years old, worth about | 


£200.” 


-——- 
RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


Krom a statement now going through the 
printed coluans of the press, we learn that there 


are 315 passenger cars, drawn by horses, which | 


run daily on the: railways within the bounds of the 


Then sank that stricken heart in dust : 
That word had withered all its trust ; 
No strength retained it now to pray, 
For Faith and Hope had fled away: 
And ill that mourner now had fared, 
Thus by the tempter’s art ensnared, 
But that at length beside his bed 

His sorrowing angel stood, and said:— 
‘* Doth it repent thee of thy love, 

That never now is heard above 

Thy prayer ; that now not any more 

It knocks at Heaven’s gate as before ?’’ 


‘*T am cast out, I find no place, 

No hearing at the throne of grace: 
‘Come Lord, oh, come!’ I ery alway ; 
I pour my heart out night and day, 
Yet never until now have won 


The answer, ‘ Here am I, my son. 


,0? 


**Oh, dull of heart! enclosed doth lie, 

In each ‘Come Lord,’ a ‘ Here am I.’ 
Thy love, thy longing, are not thine, 
Reflections of a love divine : 

Thy very prayer to thee was given, 

Itself a messenger from Heaven. 

Whom God rejects, they are not so; 
Strong bands are round them in their wo; 
Their hearts are bound with bands of brass, 
That sigh or crying cannot pass. 

All treasures did the Lord impart 

To Pharaoh, save a contrite heart : 

All other gifts unto his foes 





consolidated city, [P hilada. ] These require about 
1,800 horses, over 300 drivers, and about 350 
conductors; besides furnishing ewploy ment toa 


great number of car builders, harnessmakers, | 


blackamiths, painters, stable-men, and others. 
The annual receipts on all the city railways are | 
estimated at about two millions of dollars. Un- 
til the year 1833, persons who desired to ride 
from one part of the city to another were com- | 
pelled to hire a vehicle specially. In 1833 


He freely gives, nor grudging knows ; 
But Love’s sweet smart, and costly pain 
A treasure for his friends remain.”’ 


oe 


| SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien IntTeLLicence.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 29th ult. No important change had occurred 
| in political affairs. The rumors of an intended Con- 
| gress of Powers to settle the question between France 


| and Switzerland, had gained strength, and Austria, 
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Russia. and Prussia were said to have agreed to it, 
but nothing decisive had been made public. 

The voting in Savoy on the question of annexation 
to France took place on the 22d. The French ac- | 
counts show almost entire unanimity for annexa- | 
tion. 

Iraty.—The Papal government has sent a dis- 
patch to the European Powers, not only protesting 
against the annexation of the Romagna to Sardinia, | 
but expressing a hope that they would put an end | 
to this miquitous spoliation. 

The insurrection at Messina was said to be quelled, | 
but the insurgents were reported to be collected in | 
considerable force in the mountains, whence the 
troops could not dislodge them without artillery. | 

Feletti, the Inquisitor concerned in the abduction 
of the Jewish child Mortara, had been tried at 
Bologna for that act, and acquitted. 

Spain.—Gen. Ortega, the leader of the recent at- 
tempted insurrection, had been executed. The Count | 
de Montemolin, the Queen’s cousin, on whose behalf 
the attempt was made, had been captured, together 
with his brother. It was supposed they would be 
tried by the Senate. 

The Moorish plenipotentiaries “had arrived at 
Tetuan, and negotiations for a definitive treaty of 
peace had been commenced. 

West Inpies.—The island of Hayti experienced a 
series of earthquake shocks in the early part of last | 
month, commencing on the 8th, and continuing to | 
the 13th, the date of our latest information. Many | 
buildings were destroyed in different places, but little 
loss of life appears to have resulted. A destructive 
conflagration has occurred in the valley of Trinidad, in 
Cuba, extending a distance of eighteen miles, and 
sweeping down all the standing cane on the sugar | 
estates. The loss is heavy, and it is supposed will 
reduce the production of sugar for the present year 
more than 8,000 hogsheads. In Jamaica, a bill 
by which the Post Office Department is substan- 
tially transferred from the control of Parliament to 
that of the local government, has been passed by | 
the Legislature, and approved by the Governor. 


Domestic.—Governor Cumming, of Utah, has in- 
formed the President that that Territory is in a con- 
dition bordering on anarchy, and that some action ! 
on the part of the government is necessary to relieve 
it from present and impending evils. Bands of des- | 
peradoes exist, whose conduct renders both life and 
property insecure. He requests that either Judges 
be sent to replace those who have abandoned their 
posts, or the Probate Courts be authorized to exer- | 
tise the powers conferred on them by the Legisla- 
ture, or some other means of safety be adopted. He 
states the population at 52,000 or 53,000, though the 
Mormons estimate it as larger. 

The captain of a British vessel, who attempted to 
sell two free colored boys in Virginia, has been con- 
victed and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, at the term which closed | 
on the 4th inst., adjudicated about seventy California 
land cases, thirty of which, where there was a con- | 
test of title, were decided in favor of the Federal 
government. These involved upwards of a million 
acres of lands. Among them was one, known as | 


aa : : | 
the Bolton or Santillan case, which was a claim for 


10,000 acres in the city of San Francisco, and 20,000 
outside of its limits, estimated to be worth $10,000, - | 
000. The claimants, purchasers from the professed 
grantee, were the San Francisco Land Company, 
much of whose stock was held in Philadelphia. 
Court decided the title unsustained by evidence, and | 
fraudulent. 
The New Orleans Crescent of the 24th ult. states, 


that a vessel has cleared at that port for Hayti with 


| received 202 votes. 


The | 
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75 free colored emigrants, having with them money 
and agricultural implements. A largerand wealthier 
company is expected to follow next month, all from 
the State of Louisiana. 

Some attempts have been made to cultivate cotton 
in Utah, and in Washington Co., 300 miles south of 
Salt Lake City, about five tons were raised last year. 
One person raised 200 pounds of ginned cotton on 
one-fourth of an acre. 

On the 26th ult., it is stated, there were six inches 
of snow at Ballston, N. Y., and two inches at Albany. 
(m the 24th, three inches of snow fell in northern 
Vermont, and in central and western New York from 
one to three inches. 


The Charleston Convention, on the 1st inst., adopt- 
ed a resolution that no candidate should be declared 
nominated for President or Vice President, unless he 
Fifty-seven ballots were taken 
without success, on the last of which Douglass had 
1514 votes ; Guthrie, 62}; Hunter, 16; Lane, 16; 
Dickinson, 2, and Davis, 1. As there appeared no 
hope of an agreement, the Convention, on the 3d, 
adjourned to meet in Baltimore on the 18th of next 
month, to afford the States whose delegates had with- 
drawn, an opportunity to fill up their delegations. 
The seceding southern delegates adopted the ‘‘ plat 
form ’’ reported to the original Convention by the 
majority of the committee, which asserts the equal 
right of all citizens to settle with their property in the 
territories, without interference by Congressional o1 
Territorial legislation, and the duty of the federal! 
government, in all its departments, to jprotect the 
rights of persons and property, (i. e. slavery,) in 
the Territories, and wherever else its constitutional 
power extends. Propositions to express a preference 
for candidates for President and Vice President, and 
to issue an address explaining their position, gave 
rise to much discussion, but were at length with 
drawn. A resolution was adopted calling a South 
ern Convention to meet in Richmond, Va., on the 


| llth of next month; and the meeting adjourned 


sine die on the 3d. 
The Legislature of California has passed an act t 
create the office of State Geologist, one to provide fo: 


|a vote of the people to decide when and where the 


Convention to revise the State Constitution shall be 
called, one appropriating $5,000 to provide wells in 
the Colorado desert, and one granting a bonus 0 
$60,000 and $40,000 respectively to the first an 
second companies carrying telegraphic lines across 
the continent. 


Coneress.—No important business has been trans 
acted in either House. The Senate, on the 2d, passed a 
joint resolution for supplying the Choctaw, Cheroke« 
and Chickasaw nations with public documents, and 
the House bill for indemnity to the Shawnee Indians 
for depredations committed on them during the dis 
ordersin Kansas. A bill tosettle the titles of certai: 
lands set apart for the use of half-breed Indians ir 
Kansas, was passed on the 7th. Resolutions of the 
Wisconsin Legislature in favor of the Homestead 
bill, and against the discrimination proposed against 
foreigners, were presented and ordered to be printed 
The territorial resolutions of Senator Davis, of Miss. 
were discussed by him, Clingman, of N. C., and 
Brown, of Miss., and the last named offered, as 4 
substitute for two of them, a new resolution declar 
ing it the duty of Congress to pass laws giving t& 
slave property in the Territories the same protection 
as to other property. 

The House passed on the 4th a bill reimbursing 
Utah for expenses in suppressing Indian hostilities 
in 1853. On the 7th a bill, reported from the Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, was passed, authorizing 
the President to appoint a full Minister to Sardinia. 





